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In 1993, there has been a tremendous increase in local 
commercial real estate development. Existing business 
owners are worried that the community is already over¬ 
supplied with businesses that cater to the tourist. More 
alarming yet is that many of the most recent arrivals are 
members of national chains that can weather the low seasons 
by averaging their performances against businesses in other 
locations. 

To get a feeling for what people in the community feel about 
these trends, I interviewed several people who've been 
deeply involved in the business life of Jackson Hole for 15 
years or more. 

****** 

(Interviewer): I've heard from Darrel Hoffman that this year 

700,000 square feet of commercial space has been built or 
permitted. Based on your impressions of all this activity, is it 
fair to say that Jackson Hole is going 'uptown?' 

(Sellett): I think clearly, yes, it is. 

(Interviewer): To the extent that locals haven't opened the way, 
is there a sense that the business sector might be over-extended? 

(Sellett): I've certainly heard people raise questions about (the 
Pink Garter project and the one across from Jackson State Bank) 
how a community this size can continue to absorb and/or support 
retail growth like we've seen over the past couple of years. I 
think It's a real source of concern. That's another 40,000 square 
feet between those two. 

(Interviewer): In your opinion, what is the source of optimism 
among the people who will be taking these leases in the new 
buildings as they become available. 

(Sellett): Boy, I don't know. For example, in the Pink Garter 
building there are a lot of existing businesses in Town or in the 
Village who are betting on that location, I think. It's really 
location specific, going for high visibility, prime corners... 
it's almost jockeying for position in what has become an 
increasingly competitive retail environment. 



(Interviewer): Based on the sector of activity: retail versus 
restaurants versus hotels, have you heard more anxiety about 
competition in some areas of the business economy as opposed to 
others? 

(Sellett) : I think the explosion of retail commercial is the most 
obvious to most people. One hears increasingly about how 
competitive that market has become. 

Although we are adding 175 or 200 motel rooms, I don't hear that 
same those fears, at least to the same extent, articulated. 

(Interviewer): In your opinion, can commercial development 
actually stimulate business activity? The town is becoming more 
and more chic, more and more sophisticated. Normally, business 
follows the customer. Is there a hope out there that development 
can take the lead, and bring in people who might earlier have 
found the community a little bit restricted? 

(Sellett): I'm not sure there's any community will in this 
growth. I think it's a bunch of individuals who are either making 
an assumption about future growth in the market or repositioning 
themselves within the market. The comment T hear, god forbid, is 
that we might all of a sudden begin to see some empty store 
fronts. Especially in the less attractive parts of town as people 
flock to these new mini-malls to grab what they consider a prime 
spot. 

I think we're falling victim to the same phenomenon that seems to 
be happening in most resort towns in the United States, and that 
is the proliferation of these specialty retailers who have broken 
out of the urban malls and have now discovered resort towns as a 
comparable mall—like environment as though they are treating the 
Town Square as a kind of mall. Saying tills is a prime location, 
this is where we need to be. That is a broad trend in American 
retailing. We just happen to be targeted because of our heavy 
visitation. 

(Interviewer): Turning to planning, what are the Chamber's 
objectives? 

(Sellett): I think the Chamber has always said, what we need is 
quality growth. How you specifically define that, I think has 
alluded us as an organization. The Chamber has stayed out of any 
particular government negotiations about whether or not a 
particular business should come in... 

(Interviewer): The Chamber has been reticient. So have individual 
businessmen, although I've heard them individually express their 
anxieties about the amount of commercial ground in town and the 
overall amount of competition. Is there a broad reason why 
businessmen might prefer, or do in fact take, very low key roles 
in relationship to these issues that critically affect them? 



(Sellett): My guess is that it's a really lalssez-faire 
environment. These people believe in free enterprise. Although 
they hate competition, they don't want to go out and say, hey, 
let's get terribly restrictive with zoning so that my business 
can prosper and flourish. It's looked at very self-serving, don't 
you think, to adopt an anti-growth position? One wouldn't say 
instead, gosh, doesn't he really care about this community. I 
think the first reaction would be, how self-serving. 

***** 

(Interviewer): What is the shift over time in the retail 
environment; what is the niche these new businesses would like to 
colonize? 

(Leeds): I would say more often than not, the new businesses that 
are coming into Jackson require and thrive on tourism. The 
busineeses that were here prior to 1980 didn't require tourism 
quite as much. I'm talking retail, not obviously hotels and 
restaurants. I think a lot of the retailers didn't require 
tourism as much as the new breed dues today. The only reason that 
the outlets are here is because of the sheer number of people 
that come through Jackson in the summer time and a lesser degree 
the winter. If you look back prior to 1980, they were making an 
OK living off of the local, year-round residents. Now, it's flip 
floped entirely to where the vast majority require the big 
traf fic. 

(Interviewer): Big traffic as well as monied traffic? Of course, 
you've got to have money to shop... 

(Leeds): You'll find that a lot of new businesses that are here 
are these national chains that are located in places that are not 
as apparently affluent as Jackson. They're going by the numbers; 
I think they're going more by the traffic count. 

(Interviewer): To the degree that these are out-of-area owners 
and developers, they seem to have seized an opportunity that 
locals have not availed themselves of. Why haven't locals jumped 
into the breach? 

(Leeds): I think the niches that some of these people are carving 
out are very narrow. These niches are a chancier deal than mom 
and pop want to venture into. The chains have national clout 
behind them or brand name recognition, or they simply have enough 
money that they can weather it reasonably well, whereas someone 
who's not so well off couldn't take that gamble. 

Take a big chain like Nature Company, and that outlet could be 
running at a loss for quite a few years, I would imagine, before 
they would even scrutinize whether it's worth being here or not. 
It's giving them good brand exposure, too. 



(Interviewer): No one is competing against your business head-to- 
head. There isn't an REI outlet nearby, thank god. But generally, 
looking around the business community, do you reckon there's some 
nervousness among already established business owners? 

(Leeds): I certainly think so. Even though there isn't a head-to- 
head competitor coming in... tor example, like at Skinny Skils, 
we sell top quality, outdoor clothing and related products. Well, 
someone like J. Crew comes in, and it doesn't impact us directly. 
But it certainly does to some degree because they carry 
sportswear, khaki shorts and other things that we do also carry. 
And so if they carry khaki shorts, there's a good chance someone 
will go to them rather than come to us. 

It won't be the heavy duty blow that puts us out of business. It 
think that happens with the other businesses as well, so while 
there's no direct competitor like REI that's come in, there's 
enough of these other people that are related... it makes a 
difference. I think the retail community is really cautious and 
doing everything they can to keep their products competitive and 
keep their merchandising up. 

(Interviewer): Turning to affordable housing, we spoke casually 
the other day about your efforts this summer on behalf on the 
Community Housing Trust. Could you describe this effort? 

(Leeds): I was asked to participate in some fund raising for the 
Housing Trust. I know that it was a struggle, not only for me, 
but for other people as well to get attendance. We found that 
philosophically it's a really different animal to the work of 
some of the other non-profits. 

Designing housing end helping people with housing is looked at so 
differently than how people view environmental action. They were 
reluctant to learn more about it and donate money to it. 

I think a lot of people take the point: of view that these young 
people, or middle-aged people, moved to Jackson on their own, 
with their own liberty. If affordable housing is so important to 
them, why don't they move somewhere else where's it's not so 
expensive. Or I don't see why I should subsidize someone else's 
living; they've chosen that life style. 

They won't say that, but you can sense that people have a real 
problem philosophically with donating to someone else's habitat; 
they feel like they're fully in control of their lives mentally 
and physically, so why should I help them out? I think a big 
distinction is made between giving money to survival causes like 
the Red Cross or Save the Children, where an infant has no choice 
about where it is in another country... and an able-bodied 25 
year old in Jackson Hole who can afford to rent but can't afford 
to buy. There's a big difference. It's not that these people 
don't care about humanity; they probably do, but they really draw 
the line when it comes to these choices about where people decide 
to make a living. 



***** 


(Interviewer): I don't suppose that the new merchants are coming 
in and hiring consultants to determine whether they should go 
into business here. At a subconscious level, though, our most 
cherished actions and beliefs are also the response of a group. 

(Hoffman): It's (the explosive growth of commercial real estate 
development in Jackson) kind of: a group thing right now. I think 
it starts out as an individual person seeing an opportunity and 
probably analsying the opportunity, and then it turns into a herd 
instinct. I think we're there right now. 

(Interviewer): One thing I'm noticing is that I've always thought 
the growth was accounted for by the larger homes on the buttes 
and so forth. But recently I've heard more and more anecdotes 
about people who are simply liquidating their positions in Los 
Angeles and other metropolitan areas. They're typically middle 
class, perhaps with young children, rather like ourselves, who 
have decided they don't want to raise their children in a 
complex, tension-ladden sort of setting. Unless you're just 
monied to the gills or, on the other end of the spectrum, unless 
you have no choice at all, there seem to be a lot of people who 
are deciding they'd rather live in places like Jackson Hole... 

When you mention the word 'pristine,' I think they're talking 
about a blend of things: nature, clean air, cultural simplicity, 
a lack of crime... an America of yore. 

(Hoffman): I think the growth is accounted for by three things: 
technology, communications and transportation. Those three 
things, and population growth. The transportation component is 
airports. If there's an airport, they can live anyplace. Jackson 
is the perfect example of that. It's n day or two or three hours 
from anyplace. And then the technology and communications: they 
can run their businesses from anyplace with computers and 
telephones. And that kind of technology is constantly Improving. 
As long as population increases, these kind of areas are going to 
look better and better. 

It's happening in the whole region. 



